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The Citizen, 
The Soldier, 


The Statesman, 


Eicutn InstTALMe! 


HERE was one 

notable excep- 

tion to the gen- 
eral gratification 
caused throughout the 
British army by 
Washington's chival- 
tic courtesy shown in 
giving a Banquet of 
Honor to Lord Corn- 
wallis, four days after 
the surrender at York- 
town. 

Colonel Banestre 
Tarleton, commander 
of the famous Legion 
that bore his name, 
who was always con- 
spicuous by his pres- 
ence in battle, was 
conspicuous by his ab- 
sence from the ban- 
quet. That, however, 
was due to no choice 
of his, for he had been 
placed under social 
interdict by Washing- 
ton himself as un- 
worthy of the title of “a gentleman 
and a soldier.” 

He protested to Colonel John Lau- 
rens, of South Carolina, one of Wash- 
ington’s aides-de-camp, against the 
omission of his name from the list of 
invited guests, and desired to know 
whether it was due to accident or de- 
sign. He was informed that General 
Washington had ordered his exclusion 
from the banquet because he had in his 
campaigns overstepped the limits of 
civilized warfare, his conduct having 
been such as to add to the military 
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vocabulary the term “Tarleton's quar- 
ter,” meaning that he had shown no 
mercy to a vanquished enemy. ‘To 
have been thus put in Coventry under 
the eyes of his brother officers was a 
sore stroke to the dashing ‘Tarleton, 
who, although but twenty-seven years 
of age, had been recently appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of ‘The Queen's 
Dragoons, a crack regiment of the 
Household Troops. 

The following remarkable incident, 
while illustrating Washington’s exalted 
sense of soldierly duty, also serves to 
show that his attention had then been 
but recently drawn to Tarleton’s san- 
guinary career, and the character of 
the troops that for the most part com- 
posed his Legion. 

Colonel Hezekiah Maham, who com- 
manded the cavalry in the renowned 
brigade of General Francis Marion, 
was the most daring and efficient com- “ 
mander in that arm of service which 
operated against the British forces in 
South Carolina. 

He often beat up their camps by 
night attacks, capturing their outposts ; 
and in June, 1781, he made a bold dash 
into their lines, and brought off as pris- 
oners forty-five of Tarleton'’s famed 
dragoons. Soon after the last exploit 
he obtained a short leave of absence to 
visit his family. While at supper on 
his plantation, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, a stalwart man in the uniform of a 
British trooper entered the room, and 
levelled a pistol at his breast, calling 
out at the same time, “Hands down ; 
surrender as my prisoner, rescue, or 
no rescue !” 

It was a graceless demand, and was 
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to be met at sight, 
since the means of 
enforcing it were so 
plainly visible, and 
the Colonel prompt- 
ly answered, “I sur- 
render, but who, sir, 
are you?” 

‘The reply was, “I 
am Captain Robbins, 
of Colonel Cunning- 
ham's regiment of 
horse, in ‘Tarleton's 
Legion.” 

‘The prisoner de- 
rived but small com- 
fort from the re- 
sponse, for Cunning- 
ham was notorious as 
the most sanguinary 
of all the tory lead- 
ers, and his command 
was known as “The 
Bloody Scou' 

Robbins then de- 
manded Colonel Maham’s parole, and 
added, “ Write it and sign it where you 
sit. If you attempt to rise I will fire 
upon you.” 

Mrs. Maham laid writing material 
before her husband, and the tory cap- 
tain dictated to him the following form 
of parole, which he wrote out and duly 
signed : 











“Ido hereby acknowledge myself to be a 
prisoner of war to Captain Henry Robbins, of 
Colonel ‘Tarleton’s Legion, of His Britannic 
Majesty's Army, serving in South Carolina ; and 
Thereby engage upon my parole of honor that 
until I am exchanged, or otherwise released from 
this parole, I will not bear arms against the forces 
of IHis Majesty by land or sea, or do, or cause to 
be done, anything prejudicial’ to His Majesty's 
arm: 

“Witness my hand this roth July, 1781, 

“ Hezexian MAHAM, 
“Col. Cavalry Continental Line.” 








He was then directed to make a copy 
of the parole, to be retained for his 
own protection, adding thereto the fol- 
lowing certificate to be signed by his 
captor : “I certify that the above is a 
true copy of the parole given to me by 
Colonel Hezekiah Maham,” 

Robbins was in the act of signing 
the certificate when he was alarmed 
by the approach of several horsemen, 
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and fled from the 
room and galloped 
away, leaving the pa- 
role, with the copy, 
on the table. 

The Colonel con- 
gratulated himself 
upon the happy ac- 
cident, regarding it 
as relieving him from 
any obligation to ab- 
stain from bearing 
arms, and a few days 
later reported for 
duty ; but General 
Marion. expressed 
some doubt as to 
whether the parole 
was not binding, and 
referred the matter 
to General Greene, 
then in command of 
the Southern Depart- 
ment. 

General Greene 
was sensible of the great value of Col- 
onel Mabam’s services to the cause of 
America, especially in view of opera- 
tions pending against the Army of Corn- 
wallis, and felt that his withdrawal 
from the service would be sheathing 
the brightest blade that led the Con- 
tinental cavalry in battle. He was 
therefore disposed to give the fullest 
weight to Maham’s contention that the 
alleged parole was not only void be- 
cause his captor had not taken  posses- 
sion of it, but for the further reason, 
that the officers and men of “ Bloody 
Bill Cunningham's" tory command were 
not recognized as soldiers by any Amer- 
ican commander, but as murderous 
, Who were shot whenever capt- 














As the question, however, was en- 
tirely novel, and involved not only 
Colonel Maham’s honor as an officer, 
but was of deep concern to the service, 
General Greene referred it to the com- 
mander-in-chief for an authoritative 
deci: 5 

“Washington was about to commence 
the siege of Yorktown when the case 
was laid before him, and he promptly 
decided that the parole was binding 
upon Colonel Maham, as Robbins, be- 
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ing an officer in the British Army, had 
the right to exact it of his prisoner, 
whose life he spared on the condition 
that the parole should be given ; that 
the obligation it imposed was perfect 
when the parole was signed, and that 
the written paper was but the evidence 





soldier, any doubt that might arise 
should be solved in favor of the en- 
emy.” 

It was stated by Robbins, after the 
Revolution, that the capture of Maham 
was planned by Tarleton, and that he 
(Robbins) started with five men for - 
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of such obligation ; that Colonel Ma- 
ham having admitted that he agreed 
to give his parole, and that he did 
give it to his captor, his obligation to 
comply with its terms rested in his 
own honor, entirely independent of the 
chance that had thrown the written 
proof of it into his hands. He added, 
that “in every case of the kind in- 
volving the honor of an American 


that purpose, but his party having 
been attacked and dispersed, he de- 
cided to pursue the enterprise alone, 
and as he had received strict orders 
not to kill Maham, and in view of his 
great strength and reckless courage 
could not venture unaided to bring 
him a distance of fifty miles to the 
British lines, he resorted to the alter- 
native of paroling him. 
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Strange to relate, Colonel Maham, 
after having been obliged to chafe 
over his enforced inaction for a year, 
was relieved of his parole by being ex- 
changed for Tarleton. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis 
the operations of the opposing armies 
were limited to an occasional engage- 
ment between small detachments. 

In March, 1782, Sir Henry Clinton 
was succeeded by General Sir Guy 
Carleton as commander-in-chief of the 
British forces. 





“If we are wise let us prepare for the worst. 
There is nothing which will so soon produce a 
speedy and honorable peace as a state of prep- 
aration for war: and we must either do this or 
lay our account to patch up an inglorious peace 
after all the toil, blood, and treasure we have 
spent.” 


Washington's army at that date was 
posted at Fishkill, Peekskill, and on the 
Bronx near White Plains, with a bri- 
gade in the vicinity of Newark, N. J. 

On April 12th a party of tories, 
under the command of a Captain Lip- 


General Sir Henry Guy Carteton 


About this time the House of Com- 
mons, by a large majority, petitioned 
the King to make peace with the Col- 
onies, but Washington did not relax his 
efforts to recruit his army up to the 
maximum strength of twenty-five thou- 
sand, the limit fixed by a resolution of 
the Continental Congress, for he well 
knew that the rights of no people are 
secure unless they have the means to 
defend them. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of an 
early peace, therefore, he wrote to the 
President of the Congress, on April 
9, 1782: 


pincott (known as “Bloody Dick”), 
added another to the long list of atroci- 
ties perpetrated by that malignant 
tribe of base renegades during the war 
of the Revolution, for which all of their 
pestilential class have been consigned 
by patriotic Americans to everlasting 
infamy. * 

They surprised and captured on that 
day, in the vicinity of Newark, Captain 
Joseph Huddy, a brave and accom- 
plished young officer of the Twenty- 
Fifth New Jersey infantry, and hanged 
him in open day on the public road 
near Middletown, 
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Their pretext for the murder was 
that Captain Huddy had killed one 
Philip White, a desperate tory, who, 
while-a prisoner, struck down a senti- 
nel and in attempting to escape was 
shot by the guard. 

On being informed of the murderous 
deed, Washington sent in a flag to 
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executed. Washington thereupon de- 
termined to make reprisal for the mur- 
der of Captain Huddy, and ordered that 
ten British officers who were prisoners 
in his hands should draw lots to decide 
upon the one who should suffer. 
Nineteen white beans and one black 
bean were placed in a hat, which was 








wu care 
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General Carleton with a statement of 
the facts and the proofs which fixed the 
crime upon Lippincott, with a demand 
that he should be delivered up for exe- 
cution as a murderer. Carleton, while 
severely reprobating the deed of sav- 
agery, declined to surrender the accused 
tory, but stated that he should be 
brought to trial, before a court-martial 
and, if found guilty, should be promptly 


then covered with a cloth, and each of 
the officers was required to draw out 
one of them, he who drew the black bean 
to be the victim, The fatal bean was 
drawn by Captain Charles Asgill, of the 
First Foot Guards. He was a youth 
of but nineteen years of age, a most 
amiable and excellent character, of rare 
personal attractions, who had been com- 
missioned a lieutenant at the age of 
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sixteen, and had risen to a captaincy 
two years later by his gallantry in 
battle. He was the son of Sir Charles 
Asgill, who was then an Alderman, and 
afterwards Lord Mayor of London. 
‘The court-martial convened for the 
trial of Lippincott, after taking the 
testimony of many witnesses, and sit- 


for the release of the luckless young 
officer, were forwarded from England, 
and Lady Asgill, his mother, repaired 
to France and besought the interces- 
sion of the queen to save her son from 
his impending doom. 

Through the Prime Minister, Count 
de Vergennes, Marie Antoinette ap- 
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ting for two months, declared him not 
guilty, and reported that the evidence 
was not sufficient to warrant a convic- 
tion. 

General Carleton communicated the 
result of the trial to Washington, and 
requested further time, stating that he 
had. “set on foot a rigid inquiry to 
bring the real actors in the horrid 
crime ‘to justice,” and that he would 
continue to hold Captain Lippincott in 
close custody. 

Petitions numerously signed, praying 


pealed to Congress “to avert from a 
noble youth the ignominious death to 
which he had been condemned under 
the cruel laws of war for the crime of 
another.” 

Although Washington was sternly 
inflexible in the discharge of duty, 
and always ready to sacrifice mere sen- 
timent for principle, he was deeply 
moved by the tragic pathos of the sit- 
uation, and it was with his hearty con- 
currence that the Congress passed a 
resolution, directing that Captain Asgill 
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should be re- 
lieved from 
the penalty 
of death pro- 
nounced up- 
on him and 
released on 
his parole. 
Washington 
announced 
the happy 
termination 
of the painful 
affair to the 
Count de 
Vergennes in 
the following sympathetic terms : 


* Captain Asgill has been released, and is at 
perfect liberty to retum to the arms of an af- 
fectionate mother whose pathetic address to your 
Excellency could not fail of interesting every 
feeling heart in her behalf.” 


It may interest my readers to know 
that the youthful soldier, who for five 
months stood bravely resigned in the 
shadow of the gallows, rose to the rank 
of major-general, and commanded the 
British troops in Ireland during the re- 
bellion of 1798, and was distinguished 
for the merciful manner in which he 
exercised his authority at Dublin Cas- 
tle. 

While negotiations for peace were in 
progress, in the autumn and winter of 
1782, all military operations were at a 
stand-still. 

Colonel John Laurens, of South Caro- 
lina, was the last soldier killed in the 
war of American Independence. 

He was mortally wounded in an en- 
gagement between a detachment of 
Maham’s cavalry and a body of tories 
at Page’s Point near the Combahee 
River in that Stateon August 27, 1782. 

It was a hard fate, to have passed 
safely through all the great battles of 
the war, and then to have fallen at its 
close in a mere skirmish. He had 
served six years on the staff of Wash- 
ington, who was deeply touched by 
his death and said of him: “Colonel 
Laurens was a faultless soldier, and in 
every way a most able and estimable 
man. If he had any fault, it was in 
too often pushing bravery into reck- 
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lessness, and 
J, on several 
occasions, 





admoni 
him again 
iti! 


the son of 
Henry Lau- 
rens, who, af- 
ter serving 
two years as 
President of 
theCongress, 
was appoint- 
ed Minister 
to Holland, 
and captured in October, 1780, when 
en route to his post by Captain Kep- 
ple, commanding the frigate Vestal, 
and committed to the ‘Tower of Lon- 
don, as a “state prisoner,” the only 
American so termed during the war 
of the Revolution, He petitioned Par- 
liament for his release on parole, his 
health having suffered seriously through 
his close confinement, but no action 
was taken on his petition. 

The Congress offered to exchange 
General Burgoyne for him, but the ofter 
was refused. 

The British ministry, on learning that 
Colonel John Laurens had been sent as 
a special commissioner to France for 
the purpose of negotiating a loan of ten 
millions of dollars (which he effected), 
made to Henry Laurens the base 
proposition that if he would influence 
his son to abandon the mission he 
would at once be set at liberty. ‘I'o 
that dishonoring proposal of Lord 
North’s the incorruptible patriot sent 
answer from his prison-cell ; 








“‘T know that my son would sacrifice his life to 
save mine, but he would not sacrifice his honor, 
or the interests of his country to save either my 
life or his own, and 1 commend him for it.” 





Lord Cornwallis, upon his return to 
England after the ‘surrender at York- 
town, interested himself in the case of 
the imprisoned patriot, and on kis per- 
sonal application to the Earl of Shel- 
burne, then prime minister, he was ex- 
changed for Henry Laurens in June, 
1782. 

While the negotiations for peace were 
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in progress at Paris, John Jay, Benja- 
min Franklin, Henry Laurens, and 
John Adams having been appointed to 
treat with the British commissioners 
for that purpose, all of Washington's 
tact and firmness were required to pre- 
vent a threatened mutiny in his army. 


ion of dollars a month received from 
France. 

The Congress had issued three hun- 
dred millions of dollars in paper money, 
and had declared it a legal tender, but 
having failed to make any provision for 
its redemption, it had become valueless, 
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Their indignation had been very 
justly aroused against the Congress 
for its failure to provide for the pay of 
the officers and soldiers, none of whom 
had been paid a dollar for ten months, 
although the members of that congre- 
gation of incompetents had regularly 
drawn their own pay, at the rate of 
from sixteen to twenty-five dollars 
per day, out of the subsidy of one mill- 


fading out, by its own extension, like a 
circle in the water. That body, in dis- 
regard of the plainest dictates of jus- 
tice and gratitude, instead of making 
provision to settle the arrear of pay due 
the soldiers who had, by their patri- 
otic valor and unexampled fortitude, 
achieved the independence of their 
country and saved its members from 
being reduced to the condition of vas- 
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sals to the British crown, engaged its 
energies in the discussion of a bill to 
disbi more than one-half of the 
army. 

Washington on October 29, 1782, 
thus wrote to the President of the Con- 
gress, regarding the proposed legisla- 
tion: 

“While no one I have seen or heard of a 
pears opposed to the principle of reducing ie 





ters, unless the storm is previously dissipated, I 

cannot be at ease respecting the consequence: 
* 1 wish not to heighten the shades of the pict- 

ure so far as real life would justify me in doing, 

or I would give instances of patriotism and dis- 

tress which have scarcely ever been paralleled, 

never surpassed, in the history of mankind, 

“It is high time for a peac 














Colonel Samuel B. Webb, command- 
ing the third Connecticut regiment, a 
brave and patriotic officer, who had 
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army as circumstances may require, yet I cannot 
help fearing the result of the measure in contem- 
plation, under present circumstances, when I see 
such a number of men goaded by a thousand 
stings of reflection on the past and of anticipa- 
tion on the future, about to be tumed into the 
world soured by penury, and what they call the 
ingratitude of the public, involved in debts with- 
out one farthing ‘of money to carry them home, 
after having spent the flower of their days, and 
many of them their patrimonies in establishing 
the freedom and independence of their country, 
and suffered everything that human nature is ca- 
pable of enduring on this side of death. 

“You may rely upon it—the patriotism and 

long-suffering of this army are almost exhausted, 


and that there never was so great a spirit of dis-- 


content as at this instant. While in the field I 
think it may be kept from breaking out into acts 
of outrage, but when we retire into winter quar- 


served with distinction on Washington's 
staff, in the following letter gave vent 
to the general feeling of the army at 
that period : 


“ Camp Croton RIVER, 
“October 8, 1782. 


“My Dear BARRELL: I hope devoutly the 
war is nearly over. and the next time I enter the 
lists of an army of Republican States T wish I 
may be a corporal. I believe we shall soon get 
clear of the war with the British myrmidons, but 
if we (America) deserve liberty Iam damnably 
mistaken, 

“Heaven smiles on us, and holds our freedom 
while our country is doing, seeming! 
in its power to bring eternal i . 
on itself, and us. We poor dogs shall retire with 
broken constitutions and empty purses, and the 
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cursed sin of ingratitude has taken such deep 
hold of our virtuous countrymen that I expect a 
chosen few only will know us.” 


The spirit of revolt which Congress 
by its criminal neglect of duty had en- 
gendered in the army against its great- 
ly abused powers, soon degenerated 
from open hostility to that body into 
a covert, yet decided, antagonism to 
the republican system itself. This an- 
tagonism ran throughout the rank and 
file of the whole Continental line, and 
even extended to the militia in the 
northern States. 

From brooding over their wrongs, 
the great body of the officers of the 
army took counsel together, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the authority 
by which those wrongs were inflicted, 
and in the bitterness of their resen: 
ment so far forgot their duty as citi- 
zens, and their solemn oaths of alle- 
giance as American soldiers, that they 
determined to pull down the temple of 
Liberty reared by their valor and for- 
titude, and erect a monarchy upon its 
tuins, Their proposed plan of estab- 
lishing an elective kingdom depended 
for its successful execution upon Wash- 
ington's acceptance of the crown as 
king of America, All the cohesion 
that it possessed, and the bond of 
union among those who supported it, 
rested upon the hope that they would 
convince him that the true welfare of 
the country would be best promoted 
by such a change in the system of gov- 
ernment as would lodge the power of 
the nation in the hands of a single 
wise and just ruler. Colonel Lewis Ni- 
cola, of the Pennsylvania line, to whom 
Washington was strongly attached, a 
most worthy officer, distinguished for 
the highest soldierly qualities, and of 
unimpeachable moral character, was ap- 
pointed by them to submit their pro- 
posal to him in the name of the army. 

He presented it to Washington in an 
elaborate document, at his head-quar- 
ters, which were then at Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson, in the house of David Ver- 
planck, ‘a one-story building of wood 
and stone in the Dutch style, which is 
still well preserved. Colonel Nicola 
very prudently retired as soon as he 
presented the document, his curiosity 





to observe its effect upon Washington 
not being so strong as his concern 
about its effect upon himself should 
he remain to witness its perusal. 

-That he acted wisely in retiring was 
made manifest by the following an- 
swer sent him by Washington on the 
same day : 











“To Conoxet. Lewis Nicg.a. 

“Sin: With a mixture of surprise and indigna- 
tion I have read with attention the sentiments 
you have submitted to my perusal. 

* Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the course 
of the war has given me more painful sensations 
than your information of there being such ideas 
existing in the army as you have expressed, which 
I must view with abhorrence, and reprehend with 
severity, For the present the communication of 
them will rest in my own bosom, unless some 
further agitation of the matter shail make a dis- 
closure necessary. 

“Tam much at a loss to conceive what part of 
my conduct could have given encouragement to 
an address which seems to me big with the great- 
est mischiefs that can befall my country. If 
am not deccived in the knowledge of myself, you 
could not have found a person to whom ‘your 
schemes are more disagreeable. 

“At the same time, in justice to my own feel- 
ings, I must add, that no man possesses a more 
sincere wish to see justice done to the army than 
Ido; and as far as my power and influence in 
a constitutional way extend, they shall be em- 
ployed to the utmost of my abilities to effect it, 
should there be any occasion. 

“Let me conjure you then, if you have any 
regard for your country, concern for yourself, or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts’ from your mind, and never communi- 
cate as from yourself, or anyone else, a senti- 
ment of the like nature.” 











In concealing from the civil authori- 
ties the treasonable conspiracy to over- 
throw the republic, Washington was 
guilty, as jurists would hold, of mis- 
prision of treason, and subjected him- 
self to the penalties prescribed for that 
great crime. Yet in so doing he illus- 
trated his consummate wisdom, and 
rendered the highest service to the 
cause of American Independence. 
he resources of England were yet 
far from being exhausted, and although 
the ministry had appointed commis- 
sioners to negotiate peace, they were 
still opposed to conceding the inde- 
pendence of the United States. Eng- 
land's policy in dealing with the nations 
has ever been to divide and conquer, 
and her trenchant sword, sharp and 
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bright, with her strong hand grasping 
the hilt, may always be discovered hid- 
den beneath the leaves of the olive 
branch that she holds out to her ad- 
versary. 

The term “ Perfide Albion” (Perfidi- 
ous England), by which the French 
have designated her for three hundred 
years, although harsh, is sanctioned by 
historic justice. 

While the negotiations for peace were 
in progress, and the American commis- 
sioners had every assurance that Eng- 
land was prepared to recognize the in- 
dependence of the United States, the 
ministry were actively intriguing to 
dissolve the alliance between France 
and America. 

As an inducement to that end they 
offered to cede to France the whole of 
Canada, and guarantee her retention of 
her possessions in the West Indies. 

It was corrupt diplomacy, and was 
doubtless inspired by the base assump- 
tion that there is no moral sense in na- 
tions, and no sanctity in treaties. 

The Count de Vergennes was tempt- 
ed by the seductive proposal, and laid 
it before King Louis XVI., who in- 
stantly instructed him to reject it, 
stating that France would be forever 


dishonored by such an act of perfidy. 
Had the alliance been broken Great 
Britain would have raised new levies, 
and prosecuted the war against Ame: 
ca with a larger force than she had yet 
employed, 

Washington was well aware of the 
temper of the King of England and his 
ministry ; and his sagacity, which was 
always equal to every emergency, led 
him at once to perceive that if it be- 
came known that the Continental army 
was so far disaffected toward the Re- 
public as to seek the establishment of 
a monarchy in its stead, the ministry 
would refuse to make peace on the 
basis of American independence, and at 
once proceed to carry on the war with 
renewed vigor, and with a fair prospect 
of final success. 

The tender of a crown to Washing- 
ton by officers of the Continental army 
has been passed over lightly by 
biographers as a rather grotesque in: 
dent, due to a transient gust of passion 
that came from ‘a few military mal- 
contents.” But there were many more 
than a “ few" engaged in it. 

We have it on the authority of Gen- 
erals Wayne, Sullivan, and Scott, that 
the plan to establish a monarchy had 
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the sanction of the vast majority of the 
officers of the army, and that such was 
Washington's own opinion is indicated 
by. his letter to Colonel Nicola. He 
treated it as of the gravest import, and 
as “big with the greatest mischiefs” 
that could befall the country. He was 
not given to magnifying dangers, but 
with clear mental vision saw facts as 
they were in their true form and sub- 
stance; and yet he must have been 
guilty of the grossest exaggeration in 
applying such termis to a mere chimeri- 
cal scheme emanating from a few dis- 
contented officers. 

He well knew that the men who 
stood ready to proclaim.a monarchy, 
and place a royal diadem upon his 
head, represented a power fully ade- 
quate to uphold it. 

‘They were as respectable in numbers 
as they were in rank and character 
and were not simply speculative vis- 
ionaries imitating the folly of the de- 
luded Achates, who aimed his arrows at 
the stars, but practical men prepared 
in spirit and in means to make good 
their offer, for they were backed by a 
veteran army that had long since 
ceased to regard the civil government 
of the country with any degree of re- 
spect. 

General Charles Lee, though rarely 
to be relied on as an authority upon 
any question, doubtless correctly stat- 
ed in the following letter, written when 
he was an especial favorite of the Con- 
gress, not only his own opinion of that 
body, but that held throughout the 
army: 





“New York Oct, °° 14° 1776. 
“ My pr. Gates : 

““T write this scroll in a hurry, /nfer nos the 
Congress seem to stumble at every step. I do 
not mean one or two of the cattle, but. the whole 
stable. I have been very free in delivering my 
opinion to 'em. In my opinion General Wash- 
ington is much to blame in not menacing them 
resignation unless they refrain from unhing- 
ing the army by their absurd interference. We 
ought to have an army on the Delaware, T have 
roared it in the ears of Congress, but calerifauri- 

us. 

“ Adieu my dear friend, if we do meet again 
why we shall smile. 





“ Your's 
“C. Len” 


The contempt which the course pur- 
sued by the Congress had drawn upon 
it in the autumn of 1776 had gradually 
been converted into a feeling of bitter 
hate on the part of the army, which 
had been the chief sufferer from its per- 
stent neglect of duty, and its malign 
intermeddling with military operations, 

‘Trusts and monopolies operated 
throughout all the States in food sup- 
plies and material for clothing ; and 
Washington had appealed to the Con- 
gress, and to the local legislatures, in 
vain for the legislation necessary to 
bring to deserved punishment the men 
who were thus enriching themselves by 
the sad contributions drawn from the 
calamities of the people. 

In regard to those public pests, 
which were as rife then as now, he 
wrote to Joseph Reed, President of the 
Council of Pennsylvania in 1780: 














It gives me sincere pleasure to find that there 
is likely to be a coalition of the Whigs in your 
State, a few only excepted, and that the Assem- 
bly is so well disposed to Second your endeavors 
in bringing those murderers of our cause, the 
monopolizers, forestallers, and engrossers to con- 
dign punishment. It is much to be lamented 
that each State long ere this has not hunted them 
down as pests to society and the greatest enemies 
we have to the happiness of America. I would 
to God that some one of the most atrocious in 
each State was hung in gibbets upon a gallows 
five times as high as the one prepared by Haman. 
No punishment, in my opinion, is too great for 
the man who cin build his greatness upon his 
country’s ruin.” 


The failure of Congress to suppress 
the prevailing abuses by which the peo- 
ple in general were harassed, and its 
il-timed and misdirected legislation i in 
all matters relating to military affairs, 
were attributed on the one hand to the 
mental incapacity of its members, and 
on the other to their stolid indifference 
to the public welfare. History attests 
that in revolutionary periods, when the 
civil administration of a government 
founded upon the popular will proves 
too feeble to confront and master great 
emergencies, the man on horseback 
comes into view, and the sceptre is 
welcomed as the symbol of needed 
governmental force. 


TL. J. Mackey, 


In view of the atrahened intercet in Washington a subplersentary artist, with much that ix new and of generat 


interest, vel 


NM appear in the February D'eterson, 


